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FOREWORD 


Under the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1938, as amended and 
extended, the producing areas which provide our sugar are allotted 
quotas. In 1953 the respective areas supplied approximately the 
following proportions of our total sugar consumption: Domestic beet 
21 percent; domestic cane, 64 percent; Hawaii, 13 percent; Puerto 
Rico and Virgin Islands, 14 percent; Cuba, 33 percent; Philippines, 11 
percent; other foreign countries, 1}; percent. 

The Sugar Act, which has been under the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee since its inception, was last extended in 1951. The present 
extension of the law continues to December 31, 1956. 

In carrying out its responsibilities with regard to this legislation, 


} 


the Committee on Agriculture is undertaking, during this period 


4 ‘ 


When extension and revision of the act is not immediately before the 
committee, to familiarize itself with the conditions and problems 
incident to production in the various areas 

At the invitation of the Government of Cuba and as the guests of 
that Government, the committee was able to make an inspection of 
the Cuban sugar industry and other phases of Cuban agriculture in 
the period January 23-30, 1954. 

Presented herewith for use of the Committee on Agriculture and 
for the information of other Members of the House is a brief report 
of that study 


>» 


Cuirrorp R. Horr, Chairman. 


It 
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The Sugar Act of 1937, regulating production of sugar for the 
American market, has been one of our most successful agricultural 
programs. It has provided American consumers, even during the 
war years, with an ample supply of sugar at a reasonable and stabilized 
price level, at times even below world market prices. 

At the same time, the act has contributed materially to national 
security by making possible production of significant quantities of 
sugar within continental United States. Economically, the stability 
which operation of the act has brought to our own offshore areas 
(Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) and to our neighboring nation of 
Cuba has been a most important factor in the greatly improved econ- 
omy of the whole Caribbean area. 

Financially, the program has operated consistently at a profit. In 
the 16 years of its operation it has returned a net profit to the Treasury, 
over and above all expenses including administration, of approximately 
$269 million. 

The law has been amended and extended from time to time but has 
continued the basic concept of providing for production of part of our 
sugar supply in continental United States and dividing the total con- 
sumption of this country between our domestic producing areas and 
our other historical sources of supply. The legislation has been 
consistently under the jurisdiction of the Committee on Agriculture. 

The latest extension of the act was in 1951, at which time it was 
extended with minor changes through 1956. It is unlikely, therefore, 
that there will be any sugar legislation before Congress this year. 
In the course of the hearings on the 1951 extension of the act, the 
committee indicated the hope that it would be able to visit each of the 
major sugar-producing areas before the act came up for reconsideration 
again and familiarize itself more thoroughly with production in the 
various areas. 

In conformity with that intention, a subcommittee visited Hawaii 
in the fall of 1952 and spent several days inspecting the Hawaii 
sugar-production industry. In the spring of 1953 a majority of the 
members of the committee visited Puerto Rico at the invitation and 
as guests of the Puerto Rican government and obtained much valuable 
first hand information on the place of sugar in that island’s economy 
and some of the problems connected with its industry. 

During the last week in January 1954 the committee carried out 
the third step of its intention to familiarize itself with the sugar- 
producing areas with an inspection of the Cuban sugar-producing 
industry. The committee’s visit to Cuba was possible only because 
of the invitation of the Government of Cuba, since the committee 
obviously is not in a position to invite itself to make a detailed 
inspection of the industry of another sovereign nation. 
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The invitation of the Cuban Government was extended to the 
committee by the Cuban Ambassador to Washington on July 13, 
1953, and was officially ac epted by the committee in executive session 
on duly 17. A subcommittee was appointed to work with the Cuban 
Ambassador in perfecting arrangements for the trip. All expenses 
of the trip were paid by the Government of Cuba. 

As is customary in the case of field hearings and trips of the Com 
mittee on Agriculture, representatives of the press were invited to 
accompany the committee, and the meetings and inspection trips in 
Cuba were fully covered by reporters both from the United States and 
Habana 

The sugar harvest in Cuba starts about January 15 and is normally 
completed in 3 to 4 months. It was impossible, therefore, for the 
committee to make its visit during the recess of Congress and see 
the sugar mills in operation. ‘The date of the inspection trip was 
set, therefore, at a time when it was anticipated that the mills would 
be in operation and that the legislative situation would permit 
members to be away from Washington for a few days 

The following brief summary of the committee’s visit to the Repub- 
lic ot ( ‘uba will clive some idea ot the scope of the studies conducted 
by the committe 

On its arrival in Habana Saturday, January 28, the committee was 
met by Chester Davis, the sugar economist of the American Embassy 
in Habana; John Johnston, the chief of our point 4 program in Cuba; 
and the director of experiment stations of the Cuban Department of 
Agriculture. The Ambassador assigned Mr. Davis and Mr. Johnston 
to the committee for the duration of its stay and they were a valuable 
source of information and interpretations. 

The committee was also fortunate in having in its membership Dr. 
Ferndéds-Isern, Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico, who acted fre- 
quently as interpreter when members of the committee were inter- 
viewing farmers and others who did not speak English readily. 

At noon Saturday the committee attended a luncheon meeting as 
cuests of the secretary of Agriculture of Cuba. In addition to the 
formal statements presented at the luncheon, the committee members 
discussed various aspects of Cuban agriculture personally with the 
large number of officials of the Cuban Department of Agriculture who 
were present. Later Saturday, members attended a reception at one 
of Habana’s oldest newspapers El Diario de la Marina, at which 
committee members were able to discuss reneral Cuban business 
conditions with manv of the outstanding Cuban and American 
businessmen of Habana. 

Monday, January 25, the committee, accompanied by American 
Ambassador Gardner, went first to the Cuban Department of State 
for an official call on the Minister of State. Most of the rest of this 
day was spent at the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute in a meeting 
with the members of the institute and with the Association of Hacenda- 
dos, the association of the sugar mill operators. 

Monday evening members of the committee were the guests of 
Gen. Fulgencio Batista at a reception and buffet supper at the Presi- 
dent’s palace. Committee members had an unparalleled opportunity 
during the informal 3 hours spent at the presidential palace for 
personal discussions with the President of the Republic 
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Early Tuesday morning the committee left by auto for a Cuban 
agric ‘ultural experiment station at Santiago de las Vegas, a few miles 
outside of Habana. This experiment station is the headquarters of 
our point 4 agricultural program in Cuba and about 1 hour of the 
visit at the experiment station was devoted to a conference with those 
in charge of our point 4 program. The committee then inspected the 
operations connected with the growing and production of kenaf fiber 
which is one of the major objectives of our point 4 program in C uba. 
Kenaf is a rough fiber produced from an annual plant which can ap- 
parently be adapted with considerable success for _ th im Cuba 
It is a fiber which can be used readily instead of jute for the manu- 
facture of burlap, bagging, and similar rough cloth. 

Kenaf seems to hold particular promise for production in Cuba for 
two reasons: (1) Cuba is a large user of burlap and similar jute cloth 
for sugar bags and tobacco baling. Virtually all of this material is 
now imported. {2) Kenaf is normally harvested during the time of 
year when sugar is not being harvested and when there is little or no 
work in the fields for the large number of laborers who must be main- 
tained to harvest the sugar crop. Development of the kenaf crop 
would give employment to many of these laborers durmg the off 
season of sugar production 

On its return to Habana, the committee inspected the modern 
central bank maintained by the Associacién de Colonos, the Associa- 
tion of Sugar Growers. The bank is operated on a cooperative basis 
and is similar to regional banks for cooperatives and production credit 
associations serving our own farmers. It serves as a central source of 
credit for the growers of sugarcane. 

In the large auditorium on the top floor of the modern bank build- 
ing, the committee then attended a mass meeting of several hundred 
sugar growers and farmers. The statements presented by these 
Cuban farmers were similar to the many statements the committee 
has heard from American farmers during the course of its recent 
hearings throughout the United States 

Like many American farmers, Cuban sugar farmers are faced this 
vear with a sharp reduction in their quotas. Cuban sugar quotas 
have been reduced by about 1,500,000 acres this vear, or about 17 
percent of the total acreage planted. Like American farmers, Cuban 
producers of sugarcane are also caught between lower prices for their 
crops and rising or stationary costs of labor and other production 
expenses. 

Wednesday morning the committee left by bus for a 2-day trip into 
the interior of the island southeast of Habana. It was accompanied 
on the trip by officials of the Cuban Department of Agriculture, by 
the agricultural and commercial experts of the American Embassy 
in Habana, and by the directors of our point 4 program in Cuba. 

The committee spent all dé uy Wednesday visiting sugar plantations. 
a raw-sugar mill or “‘central,’”’ and a sugar refinery 

Although some modern machinery is used in haadling the cane and 
transporting it to the mills, two-wheeled carts drawn by ox teams were 
still much in evidence in almost every field and the actual cutting of 
the cane ts still entirely a hand operation. The cane cutting requires 
a labor force of from 500,000 to 700,000 workers during the 3 to 5 
months of the cane harvest. The finding of some profitable employ- 
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ment for this army of sugar workers during the months when they are 
not employed in the cane fields, thus relieving the sugar industry of 
the entire burden of their support, is one of the obvious economic 
problems confronting the island nation. 

The sugar mill visited by the committee, Central Cuba, is one of 
the more modern on the island. There are 161 such mills or, ‘‘centrals”’ 
scattered throughout the sugar-producing areas of Cuba. These mills 
crush the juice from the cane and reduce it to crystalline raw sugar. 
Much of it is exported in that form but some is refined into granulated 
white sugar and other products in Cuba. Late on Wednesday the 
committee visited and inspected one of the large Cuban sugar 
refineries. 

Thursday moruing the committee went by airplane from Veradero, 
where it had spent the night, southeast across the island to Topes de 
Collantes, Trinidad, and Las Villas, in the Province of Santa Clara on 
the south central coast of Cuba. This is one of the major coffee- 
producing areas of the island and the committee inspected one of the 
larger plantations. Here the committee also visited a new rural 
electric-generating plant and the Cuban forest-experiment station. 
A new tuberculosis hospital was also inspected at the special invitation 
of President Batista. The group returned to Habana by plane late 
Thursday. 

Friday the committee went by bus almost to the western tip of the 
island to inspect the area which produces the famous Cuban tobacco. 


Stops were made at a number of tobacco farms en route. An informal 
luncheon meeting with tobacco farmers was held at the Cuban agri- 
cultural experiment station at San Juan y Martines. The committee 


returned to Habana late that evening. 

Saturday forenoon the committee visited the capitol building and 
afterward placed a wreath on the impressive memorial to Jose Marti, 
considered the father of Cuban freedom. Cuba is just completing 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of Marti’s birth. 

Before leaving Cuba, committee members made another visit to the 
American Embassy for a final session with its sugar expert, Chester 
Davis, and for general orientation on the information the committee 
had obtained. 

In its inspection of the Cuban sugar industry and agriculture, the 
committee traveled about 650 miles by bus and automobile and about 
350 miles by airplane. It participated in six formal meetings with 
agricultural groups and in at least twice that many informal dis- 
cussions with groups encountered in the course of its travels. At least 
equally as valuable to the committee members as the group meetings, 
however, was the excellent opportunity throughout the committee’s 
stay in Cuba, and particularly during the bus and auto trips into the 
rural areas, to discuss with individual Cubans, the many aspects of 
Cuban agricultural and economic life which presented themselves. 

The great importance of sugar in the relationships and trade between 
the United States and Cuba is easily summed up: Under the pro- 
visions of our Sugar Act, Cuba provides about 34 percent of the sugar 
consumed in the United States. This sugar normally comprises 80 to 
85 percent of Cuba’s total of all exports to the United States. 

The dollars provided by our purchases of Cuban sugar comprise the 
funds for Cuban purchases in the United States so extensive as to 
make that nation our sixth best foreign customer and to give it a per 
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capita consumption of American goods beyond that of any other 
foreign country except Canada. In 1952 American exports to Cuba 
amounted to about $1.18 for each dollar of our imports from that 
country. 

The committee is deeply appreciative of the many courtesies and 
the great assistance extended to it throughout its visit by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Cuba and by the many citizens of the island 
who assisted materially im its quest for information. The committee 
desires particularly to express its thanks to President Batista for the 
generous manner in which he placed every facility and every office 
of the Cuban Government at the disposal of the committee during 
its visit to the Republic. 

The committee also desires to express its appreciation to Dr 
Aurelio F. Concheso, the Ambassador of Cuba to Washington, for 
his great assistance in making the arrangements for the trip, and to 
Dr. Mario Nufiez de Villavicencio, first Secretary of the Cuban 
Embassy, who accompanied the committee from Washington and 
throughout its entire trip, and who handled arrangements for 
transportation and accommodations in most exemplary fashion. 

The committee is also grateful to Dr. Alfredo Jacomino Lépez, 
Minister of Agriculture of Cuba, for placing the intormed personnel 
and the facilities of his department at the service of the committee 
and for personally accompanying the committee on much of its inspec- 
tion of the island’s agriculture. Also to Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, 
Minister of State of Cuba, who assisted the committee in many ways, 
including the assignment of Dr. Charles A. Mendiola and Sr. Pedro 
Diaz, of the Cuban State Department, who were of great assistance 
to the committee throughout the entire period of their visit to Cuba. 

The committee also desires to express its appreciation to Mr 
Arthur Gardner, American Ambassador to Cuba, whose personal 
assistance and cooperation, and that of his able staff, added much to 
the information obtained by the committee during its visit 





